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This year marks the bicentennial of the death in New York of Thomas Paine, who 
championed the rights of ordinary citizens and who is still celebrated today especially 
in America and France. That Paine was born and brought up in Thetford, Norfolk, the 
son of a Quaker stay-maker, is well known. What is less well known is that he had a 
Lincolnshire connection, albeit a comparatively brief one. 

Paine began his involvement with the excise service in December 1762 in Grantham 
and was posted to Alford on a salary of £50-00 per year in August 1764. While he 
was in Alford he had an office in Market Place, and the Windmill Inn today bears a 
plaque provided by the Alford Townscape Heritage Initiative that states: 

THOMAS PAINE 1737-1809 
AUTHOR OF THE RIGHTS OF MAN AND THE AGE OF REASON 
EXCISE OFFICER ALFORD 1764-1765 
AT CUSTOMS HOUSE ON THIS SITE 

Alford was, in Paine 's day, something of a centre for smuggling activity with wool 
being illegally exported and such as tea and wine imported via Lincolnshire's remote 
beaches. Paine 's approach focused on discouraging rather than punishing smuggling 
and this led to his dismissal from the service within a year of arriving in the town. 
Paine was eventually reinstated whilst in Lewes, Sussex, where in 1772 he drew up a 
statement of the excise men's grievances and was again dismissed after the failure of 
the agitation. In 1774 he left for America, where he rapidly established himself in the 
struggle for freedom and democracy not only in that country but on this side of the 
Atlantic as well. 

The role of Paine as a central figure in the international democratic movement was 
symbolised for posterity when, in the early part of 1790, Lafayette entrusted him with 
the key to the Bastille to take to George Washington. Paine, who himself claimed 'my 
country is the world', did not belong territorially to any particular country, but was at 
home in England, America, France and anywhere else where the yeast of the 
democratic movement was to be found. Paine, though, not only advocated democratic 
principles, but had the rare ability to communicate them, through his pen, to the 
popular mind. Indeed, the clarity, forthrightness and blatant appeal to ordinary 
citizens of this political philosopher have resulted in his being dismissed as a mere 
polemicist, journalist and vulgarizer, but, though he was all of these, he produced 
works of immediate, enduring and universal relevance. 



His first major work, Common Sense (1776), was published within two years of his 
arrival in America. It was written as a result of his resolve, upon the outbreak of 
hostilities at Lexington (1775), to express the sentiment which many Americans 
secretly felt, that of independence for the colonies. This publication, which sold 
120,000 copies within a year, inspired, through the emotional fervour and persuasive 
arguments it expressed, the first moves towards the American Declaration of 
Independence of 4 July 1776 which was drafted by his friend Thomas Jefferson, the 
future President. This, together with the influence of enlightened humanitarians like 
Franklyn and Rush, helped its author to become the popular champion of the common 
man. 

Common Sense was not for Paine solely applicable to the American situation, rather, 
as he himself claimed, 'the cause of America is in great measure the cause of all 
mankind'. Paine believed that men are, by their very nature, equal and enjoy natural 
rights which are derived from God. This natural equality cannot be altered by any 
historical process neither can any generation bind its successors, for each new 
generation has a complete right to judge how it will manage its own affairs. The 
purpose of government, he argued, is merely to organise into civil rights those natural 
rights which the individual is incapable of securing for himself through his own 
actions. Moreover, since the welfare of the whole nation has necessarily to be the 
object of government, republicanism alone was acceptable. Monarchical or 
aristocratic government or any system which rests on class or hereditary privilege has 
by implication to be illegitimate. Furthermore, argued Paine, the natural rights of 
citizens imply equal representation. Democracy can only become a reality in large 
states through representation, and this is the system which alone can guarantee the 
equal freedom of all and which can nurture the diversity of opinion which is essential 
to human progress. He recommended to Americans that the individuals who 
represented their nation should ensure that the natural rights of all remained protected 
through their drawing up of a written constitution which could be referred to clause by 
clause. 

George Washington claimed that Common Sense brought about 'a powerful change in 
the minds of men'. But if this is true of Common Sense it is most certainly also true of 
Paine's second major work, The Rights of Man (1791). The first part of this work was 
largely a reply to Edmund Burke's Reflections on the Revolution in France (1790) 
and was a general condemnation of what E.P.Thompson once called Burke's 
'reverence for the constitution by reverence for tradition'. In the second part, Paine 
applied what he claimed were the French principles to England. These were broadly 
the same principles which he had enunciated in Common Sense. However, he 
proposed not only political changes but also far-reaching social changes, including the 
abolition of the Poor Law, a graduated income tax, the removal of all sinecures, and 
the institution of maternity benefits and old-age pensions. Even so, Paine's renewed 
attack on the hereditary system and his condemnation of the monarchy as a 'silly 
contemptible thing' caused great controversy and bitterness, and indeed was a 
contributing factor to the suppression of 'seditious' publications and of much radical 
activity in England during the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars and in their 
immediate aftermath. 



Paine's third major work, The Age of Reason (1795), was partly written paradoxically 
in Paris under the threat of the guillotine. He had been compelled to move from 
England to France to avoid prosecution, after the publication of the second part of The 
Rights of Man and had become a French citizen in August 1792. The following month 
he had been elected a member of the Convention, but had been arrested and 
incarcerated in December 1793 after he had opposed the execution of Louis XVI. His 
life was only saved by the fall of Robespierre. The Age of Reason was an attack on 
state religion and every form of priest craft and included an assault on the ethics of the 
Old Testament and the veracity of the New. This, with his rejection of the Christian 
God as 'a bloody tyrant', served to divide Paine's English followers, although the 
work no doubt had a liberating effect on many minds that had hitherto been weighed 
down by the superstitions and fears that were then being inculcated by the churches 
and Sunday schools. In this way Paine was able to contribute free-thinking to the 
Nineteenth Century tradition. However, Paine was not necessarily opposed to 
organised religion on principle, for to him 'every religion is good that teaches man to 
be good'. Nevertheless, religious attitudes and beliefs had to be formulated in 
accordance with the natural rights of the individual and not within the constraints of a 
restrictive dogma. 

Thomas Paine, through his direct connection with the American struggle and 
afterwards the French Movement and through his major works and many other 
writings can, then, be considered a great democrat, radical and free-thinker that had a 
great appeal to the popular intellect. Whether or not he qualifies as a true Lincolnshire 
worthy is debatable as his time here was so limited. Yet it would be inappropriate in 
this, the two hundredth year since his passing, for those of us with a concern to 
preserve the county's history not to acknowledge his great fundamental contribution 
to radical thinking both here and abroad and to the political democracy that is now 
taken so much for granted throughout the western world. 
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The Windmill Inn in Alford Market Place 



The original article also contained a portrait of Thomas Paine 



